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MEANS OF CONVERSION. 


Among the instrumental means which the 
Almighty has made use of to awaken the sinner 
to serious reflection on his situation, an interest- 
ing one is related by Audubon in his Ornitho- 
logical Biography. In speaking of the Zenaida 
dove, he says :— 

“A man who was once a pirate assured me, 
that several times, while at certain wells dug in 
the burning shelly sands of the well-know Key, 
which must be here nameless, the soft and mel- 
ancholy ery of the doves awoke in his breast 
feelings that had long slumbered, melted his 
heart to repentance, and caused him to linger at 
the spot in a state of mind, which he only who 
compares the wretchedness of guilt with the hap- 
piness of former innocence, can truly feel. He 
said he never left the place without increased 
fears of futurity, associated as he was, although 
I believe by force, with a band of the most des- 
perate villains that ever annoyed the Florida 
coast. So deeply moved was he by the notes of 
any bird, and especially by those of a dove, the 
only soothing sounds he ever heard during his 
life of horrors, that through these plaintive notes, 
and them alone, he was induced to escape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, 
and return to a family deploring his absence. 
After paying a parting visit to those wells, and 
listening once more to the cooings of the Zenaida 
dove, he poured out his soul in humble suppli- 
cation for mercy, and once more became what 
one has said to be ‘ the noblest work of God,’ an 
honest man. His escape was effected amidst 
difficulties and dangers ; but no danger seemed 
to him comparable with the danger of one living 
in the violation of human and Divine laws ; and 
now he lives in peace in the midst of all his 
friends.” 

Captain Mitchell K. was from early life ac- 
customed to the sea. He commanded a mer- 
chant ship that sailed from Philadelphia. After 
his marriage, he again went to sea, and one day 
committed to writing, while in a highly devo- 
tional frame of mind, a prayer for the temporal 
and eternal happiness of his beloved wife and 
unborn babe. This prayer, nearly filling a sheet 
of paper, was deposited, with his other writings, 
at the bottom of an old oak chest. The captain 
died before the completion of the voyage, in the 
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year 1757, and his instruments, papers, &c., 
were returned to his wife. Finding they were 
generally what she could not understand, she 
locked up the chest for the inspection and use 
of her babe, (who proved to be a son) at some 
future period. At eighteen, this son entered the 
army, and in 1775 marched for Boston. He 
gave the reins to his lusts, and for many years 
seep to almost every temptation to sin. At 
ast, he was called to the death-bed of his mother, 
who gave him the key of his father’s chest, 
which, however, he did not open, lest he should 
meet with something of a religious kind, that 
would reprove his sins and harass his feelings. 
At length in 1814, when in his fifty-sixth year, he 
determined to examine its contents. When he 
reached the bottom, he discovered a paper neatly 
folded, and endorsed—* The prayer of Mitchell 
K. for blessings on his wife and child, August 
23, 1757.” He read it, The scene, the time, the 
place and circumstances under which it was 
written and put there, all rushed upon his mind, 
and overwhelmed him; for often had his wid- 
owed mother led him to the beach, and pointed 
to him the direction on the horizon, where she 
had traced the last glimpse of flowing canvas 
that bore his father from her, never to return. 
He threw the contents back into the chest, folded 
up the prayer, and put it in the case with his 
father’s quadrant, locked up the chest, and de- 
termined never again to unlock it. But his 
father’s prayer still haunted his imagination, 
and he could not forget it. From that time he 
became an altered man, and lived and died asa 
Christian. 

William Tennent once took much pains to 
prepare a sermon to convince an infidel of the 
truth of Christianity. But, in attempting to de- 
liver this labored discourse, he was so confused 
as to be compelled to stop. This unexpected 
failure in one who had been admired for the 
force of his eloquence, led his infidel auditor to 
believe that he must at other times have been 
aided by a Divine power. This reflection proved 
a means of his conversion. Tennent afterwards 
used to say, that his dumb sermon was one of the 
most profitable sermons he had ever delivered. 

An anecdote was introduced by the late 
Nathan Kite, into one of the many articles he 
wrote for THe FRIEND, of a sailor whom the 
captain of a ship found, in time of a storm, on 
his knees below decks, repeating prayers. The 
captain roughly shook him with the admonition, 
“ Say your prayers in fair weather.” On arriving 
at port, he left the vessel, but these words of the 
captain abode so constantly with him that he 
was led to consider his manner of life, and seek 
for help from the source of all blessings, and 
ultimately became a preacher of the religion he 
had once practically despised. The captain in 
the meantime continued to lead a careless and 
unconcerned life; and a few years after, being 
on land, was persuaded by a friend to visit a 
place of worship, where his former worthless 
sailor was now officiating as a minister, although 
he knew it not. In the course of the services, 
the preacher recognized his former captain, and 
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with a loud voice uttered the command which 
had so deeply impressed him—* Say your prayers 
in fair weather.” He then related the circum- 
stances which had led to its first utterance, the 
effect it had had on him, and the desire he felt, 
that it might prove profitable to others. The 
events of that day are said to have made it a 
turning point in the life of the captain also. 

In the Journal of David Sands a letter is in- 
serted, which he received from one whom the 
Spirit of Christ had reached through his minis- 
terial labors. The writer of the letter says:— 

“T was a poor benighted traveller, wandering 
in darkness and doubt; often querying with my- 
self, who is Jesus of Nazareth, whom they call 
Saviour and Redeemer? I have never known 
Him, or seen his works, though it is said He 
wrought miracles, raised the dead, and even gave 
up his life for the redemption of sinners. I[ 
heard and read all this, but still queried,—Is 
it not a fable? What have I to do with Him? 
His blood, if it was shed, is nothing tome. [ 
was, like Paul, a persecutor. I cried peace, 
while peace was a stranger to my heart; I wan- 
dered up and down the earth in search of rest 
to my weary soul; in the bright allurements of 
folly I believed I should find it ; but like a phan- 
tom, when near, it eluded my grasp. Thus I 
passed my days in seeking pleasure, my nights 
in mourning; and while my Heavenly Father 
was striving with me, and knocking gently at 
the door of my heart; though I was ready at 
times to cry out with anguish, I still rejected 
Him, saying, as it were, ‘Go thy way for this 
time, at a more convenient season I will send for 
thee.’ 

“While wondering which way to turn my 
steps, I heard that some people called Quakers, 
had arrived in our village, and were going to 
have a meeting in the school-house that evening. 
I had heard that yours were a self-denying peo- 
ple; singular in dress and address; and I de- 
termined to go, being more prepared to receive 
amusement than instruction; in truth, I tried to 
be an unbeliever in the things of God, and of his 
heavenly kingdom. When I entered the house, 
I was struck with the awful solemnity that over- 
shadowed you. It were vain to attempt to de- 
scribe my feelings, while we sat in this solemn 
silence. It seemed as though my poor tempest- 
tossed spirit would have burst its confines, and 
deserted its earthly tenement. While in this 
state of conflict you arose, and commenced with 
those ever-memorable words: ‘Come unto me, 
all ye who are weary and heavy laden; take my 
yoke upon you, for it is easy, and my burden, 
for it is light.’ Oh! that blessed invitation of 
our dear Redeemer unveiled the darkness, and I 
could see, as in a glass, the very depths of m 
soul, and was ready to cry out, ‘ Lord, be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.’ Never shall I forget the 
sweet words of hope, which flowed from your 
tongue, words of eternal life ; your countenance 
became radiant with the theme of the goodness 
and glory of the Almighty God and Father, who 
gave his dear Son, that through Him we might 
be saved. Oh! how soon the glimmering of hope 
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dispelled the darkness of infidelity! I felt the 
invitation was to me, and most joyfully accepted 
it, for I was indeed weary and heavy laden, and 
longed for rest. I returned home, my heart 
filled with praises to God; the image of my suf- 
fering Saviour was before me, and I felt I could 
suffer and die for his precious sake.” 

In a letter to his wife, written from Ireland 
in 1798, when that country was agitated by civil 
war, David Sands mentions the following inter- 
esting case of one who became convinced of the 
peaceable nature of the kingdom of Christ. 
The letter says :— 

“Some convincement has appeared in the 
course of my late journey, and that amongst the 
men mighty in war. A person who had long ap- 
proved himself one of the most fearless and 
undaunted, and an officer of no inferior rank, 
having sat with us in several meetings which I 
had in a town that had been besieged, and many 
lives lost, and from which the clergy had fled, 
invited me to his house to breakfast, which I felt 
easy to accept. After it was over, I had a re- 
ligious opportunity with himself and his family. 
He was much tendered and reached, as he had 
been in meeting before. He arose, and strip- 
ping off his military clothes, and laying by his 
sword, asked for some other garments, saying to 
his wife and children, ‘I shall never fight more, 
for I am convinced it is not in accordance with 
the Spirit of Christ. I am a Quaker.’ Since 
this, he appears very solid, and I hope he will 
make a valiant man in the cause of Christ.” 

In the course of one of David Sands’ early 
journeys in the work of the ministry, he arrived 
at a town or village where the Society of Friends 
or their principles were unknown. He put up 
at an inn where was to be a large ball or as- 
sembly that evening. 

Being their custom, on such occasions, to in- 
vite strangers who might happen to be there, to 
join them; and his appearance being new to 
them, and very singular, they invited him to 
attend. He accepted the invitation, and after 
they were all assembled, and their mirth and 
music commenced, he walked into the midst of 
them. His solemn and impressive demeanor 
struck the company with awe; the music and 
dancing ceased, and they all stood in silent 
amazement, waiting the result; when he com- 
menced addressing them to the following im- 

rt: 

“ My friends, for what purpose is this gay com- 
pany assembled? Is it to worship Almighty 
God; Him from whom all your favors and bless- 
ings flow ; who, in his love and compassion, gave 
the dear Son of his bosom as a ransom, that 
through Him you might have eternal life? Or 
have you rather suffered yourselves to be led 
captive by the enemy of your souls’ peace, who, 
for a season, may hold out bright and pleasant 
allurements to tempt your unwary feet to stray 
from the true fold of peace, revealed in and 
through Christ Jesus your Saviour and Re- 
deemer ; He who suffered his precious blood to 
flow to wash away your sins? Oh! be persuaded 
by a brother who loves you with that love which 
flows from the Fountain of all good, to turn 
from these follies and devices of Satan, which 
will lead you astray. Oh! be persuaded, I say, 
to seek the Lord whilst He may be found, turn 
to Him and He will turn unto you; knock, be- 
fore the door of mercy is eternally closed, and 
He will receive you and encompass you with 
unbounded love, and lead you gently into pleas- 
ant places, even into the kingdom of heaven, 
where you will rejoice for evermore; singing 
praises unto the Lamb. Yea, He will be unto 







































you as a shield and buckler ; and as your strong 
defence in times of trouble. Suffer Him not to 
stand knocking at the door of your hearts until 
‘his head shall become wet with the dew, and 
his locks with the drops of the night.’ ” 

Thus did he continue to address them until 
the power of the Most High was so made mani- 
fest among them, that they listened to his com- 
munication with deep interest ; and, as some of 
them afterwards expressed, he appeared as a 
messenger from heaven, sent to warn them of 
their danger. Many of them were brought to 
tears whilst he was speaking; and after he con- 
cluded, acknowledged, with gratitude, their sense 
of his solicitude for their welfare ; saying, “We 
have heard this night what we never can forget.” 
After taking a tender leave of them, they sepa- 
rated, almost forgetful of the cause for which 
they had assembled. J. W. 


Into this pool abundance of logs and timber is 
carried, and perhaps cannot get out for some 
weeks. It is amazing to behold the whirls that 
are formed, the logs sucked down, and sometime 
after, shooting up (perhaps one hundred yards 
from the place they went down end foremost) 
fifteen or twenty feet perpendicular out of the 
water; that upon the whole it is an indescriba- 
ble agitated place. Returned and lodged at 
Wm. Lunday’s. 

“5th. William Lunday accompanied James 
Cooper and myself in order to take a satisfactory 
view of the great cataract. We went about 
three-quarters of a mile below the falls and then 
descended down a bank of limestone rocks, I 
suppose near three hundred feet, which was not 
quite perpendicular, to the surface of the water, 
sometimes holding by roots, sometimes by twigs, 
and some of the way down a ladder; other 
times, sticking our toes in the cavities and hold- 
ing by the craggy parts of the rocks. When 
down, we clambered along the rocks, logs, slabs 
and timbers up the river to the place where the 
water shoots over the rock and falls one hun- 
dred and sixty feet. We went as far as we 
thought was safe, being as wet with the spray of 
the water and sweat as if we had been in a 
heavy shower. I had an inclination to have 
gone further in behind the water, but Lunday 
said it was dangerous, for, as he said, if the 
wind was to shift against us we should be in 
danger of being suffocated with the spray and 
sulphur, which smelled very strong; but I 
thought there was not quite so much danger as 
he alleged, believing he was a good deal timid. 
However, I thought best to decline, lest I should 
suffer for my temerity. On clambering along 
the rocks by the water, and a wall or mountain 
of rocks one hundred and sixty feet high in 
some places over my head, hanging twelve or 
fifteen feet over plumb, it appeared truly awful 
and dangerous; which put me upon thinking 
what my view was in going into such apparent 
danger, as it is evident great columns of them 
frequently break off and fall down; but, as I 
believed, it was not altogether to gratify an idle 
curiosity, for the whole of the prospect led me 
into a reverent frame of mind, admiring the 
wonderful works of, and in some measure ador- 
ing, the Great Author. I then thought, if I 
should there be buried in oblivion, perhaps, my 
soul was as much in a state of aspiration and 
adoration, as it might be when the unavoidable 
event should take place; which consideration 
led me on without much fear at that time, 
though naturally timid. I need not undertake 
to describe this wonderful phenomenon, as many 
pens have been ented in setting forth its 
magnitude, but as I have taken a view of the 
river in places many miles down, I am fully of 
the mind, the Great Falls at some period was 
nine miles further down the river, and that they 
are gradually wearing up, and perhaps in time 
may drain the great Lake Erie. It is wonderful 
to behold the agitation of the water in the 
rapids above the falls, and also below them; 
column after column dashing against each other 
and rising a great height, with such foaming 
and confusion that the whole appears truly 
awful. We were very wet when we left the 
place, got on our horses and rode to Chippewa, 
fed our horses, took a snack ourselves, then 
rode to Black Creek settlement twenty-four 
miles, and lodged at Anna Morris’, who is a 
kind agreeable young widow. 

“6th. Attended the meeting at Asa Schooly’s, 
it being large for that place. After meeting we 
had a conference with the members of that 
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Isaac Coates’ Visit to the Seneca Indians, and to 
Canada. 


(Continued from page 139.) 

“ After meeting, took leave of our kind friends 
near the meeting-house and rode five miles to 
our friend, Samuel Becket’s, who is a member 
of said meeting, and kindly entertained six of us, 
Joshua Sharpless staying at James Crawford’s. 

“Tenth Month 8rd. Thomas Stewardson, 
James Cooper, Jacob Paxson and myself set off, 
intending for Newark down the Niagara River; 
dined at Queenstown, or the landing, where all 
the goods conveyed thus far by water are un- 
laden, and those intended to be re-shipped and 
taken into Lake Erie are carted or carried by 
land above the Great Falls; from thence to 
Newark, it being a newly-settled town at the 
mouth of the river Niagara, containing about 
one hundred houses, which is a beautiful place 
opposite the American fort, called Niagara Fort, 
and just where the river empties into Lake 
Ontario, which is another wonderful fresh water 
sea in this Northern country. Lodged at Geo. 
Bradshaw’s. In this place oats are six pence 
per quart, hay four shillings per night for horses. 
This day’s ride twenty-two miles. 

“4th. Rode fifteen miles up the river to 
William Lunday’s; left our horses there, and 
walked about a mile to a meeting appointed by 
Nathan Smith and William Blakey, in a meet- 
ing-house near the Falls, called the Federal 
Meeting-house, it being built by the inhabitants 
for any minister of any religious denomination 
to preach in; but I understand meetings are 
very rare in it—no Friends live hereabouts but 
William Lunday, and he by some means for- 
feited his right before he came here, but is kind 
to us. I thought the opportunity was owned, 
particularly toward the close. In the afternoon, 
William Blakey, Nathan Smith and Thomas 
Stewardson set off for Black Creek, Jacob Paxson 
being very poorly, stayed at Lunday’s. James 
Cooper and myself went about five miles down 
the river to view a great curiosity called the 
Whirlpool. On our way we met with an ac- 
ceptable repast on excellent peaches. We came 
to the bank of the river, which I believe is 
three hundred feet above the water, near per- 
pendicular, in which we had a fair view of that 
astonishing place; the river rushing with great 
impetuosity against the bank of wall of rocks at 
a short turn in the river, and then turns in a 
cove of perhaps ten acres, in which it whirls 
round and round, striving to escape at a narrow 
passage of perhaps one hundred yards, being 
all the opening there is between the high hills. 
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meeting, and laid before them the need we 
thought they had of a house to meet in, which 
they seem spirited to build; and on considering 
their circumstances, being most of them new 
settlers and not in very affluent life, we made 
them an offer of thirty dollars towards purchas- 
ing materials, but they modestly declined ac- 
cepting it, and said they could do it themselves. 
And now we have prepared things in order to 
set my face homewards to-morrow, which feels 
yery pleasant. 

“7th. William Blakey, N. Smith, J. Paxson, 
Thomas Stewardson and myself lodged at our 
kind friend Asa Schooly’s last night, who with 
his valued wife equipped us for our journey 
through the wilderness. Early in the morning, 
after taking an affectionate farewell of our kind 
host, I set off with T. Stewardson and rode 
thirteen miles to the ferry; had a fine passage 
over the river, which is a terror to many; then 
rode three miles up the lake to the mouth of 
Buffalo Creek, put up our horses and waited 
until all the rest of our company came, which 
is now augmented to the number of eleven. 
William Lippincott, John Hill and Car- 
— joining with us to go to the States. 

our of us lodged at Joseph Ellicott’s, who was 
very kind, gave us a good supper and breakfast. 

“8th. Set off from Ellicott’s, it having been 
a very wet night and dull morning. Rode 
eighteen and one-half miles to where there is a 
large new house, building for a house of enter- 
tainment; fed our horses and dined on our own 
provision: the land the most of this stage, an 
open plain full of limestone, which doth not 
appear to me to be very valuable, the grass and 
herbage of an inferior kind; some of the way 
pretty good land, covered with beech and sugar 
maple. From thence to Tonnywonto [Tona- 
wanda], a large stream running into Lake On- 
tario, eleven and a half miles. Between these 
places there is some excellent land covered with 
beech, sugar maple, bass, black walnut, shell- 
bark hickory, poplar and divers other sorts of 
timber. Just after we crossed the Tonnywonto, 
I rode a few rods to the left hand to see the 
memorable and celebrated rock under which 
Captain Lindsay and his men about two years 
ago encamped and lodged, a very cold, wet 
night, without fire; and just after I got into the 
road again had the mortification to lose a great 
part of my horse-feed by means of the bag 
coming untied and scattering on the ground, 
which my mare may have cause to lament in 
this wilderness country. Then rode eleven miles 
further to a small stream, struck up a fire, and 
lodged in the woods at the east end of the 
White Oak Plains, having passed over some 
very poor land, some good, and a large plain, 
pretty much without timber or luxuriant herb- 
age. In our way this day we met many people 
moving from Bucks County and the Jerseys 
to Canada. It is amazing what numbers of 
people emigrate from those two places over 
the Niagara River. Where we have pitched 
our tent there are several other fires, at some of 
which there are several Indians out a hunting, 
and have large bundles of skins. This day’s 
ride forty-one miles. 

“9th. Set off early and rode to Ellicott’s 
store-house, thirteen miles, having an order from 
him to get anything ourselves or horses stood in 
need of. This stage all the way excellent lime- 
stone land, covered with ash, beech, bass, sugar 
maple, &c., in abundance—a deep soil, and not 
so broken with the rock nor yet so dead a level 
as in some places, and is tolerable well-watered 
With lively streams. 
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Soon after I set off this morning my mind 
became serene, which led me into an humble 
state; and thankfulness and gratitude to Him 
who hath hitherto preserved me and showered 
down many blessings and favors upon me, as- 
cended from my soul, accompanied with strong 
desires that the rest of my time may be spent in 
a manner worthy of such favors.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “Tue Frienp.” 


Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 


It is often instructive and encouraging to sur 
vivors, to trace the footsteps of those who have 
passed the time of their sojourning here in fear, 
finished their course with joy, and received the 
end of their faith, even the salvation of their 
Considerations of this nature have led to 
the preparation of the following account of Joseph 
Wilson, who departed this life the 17th of Sixth 
Month, 1871. 

He was the son of Israel and Martha Wilson, 
being the youngest of a family of twelve chil- 
dren, and was born near Freeport, Harrison Co., 
Ohio, the 24th of Third Month, 1815. 

The care and concern of religious parents, 
who endeavored to train up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, was 
not lost upon their son Joseph. His mother 
died when he was about ten years old; but his 
father, who had no greater joy than to see his 
children walking in the Truth, and who for 
many years filled the station of a worthy elder 
in the religious Society of Friends, lived to see 
his youngest child, ag well as others of his family, 
a consistent and useful member of the same re- 
ligious society. 

The subject of this memoir was naturally of a 
lively and energetic disposition, and was not un- 
acquainted with those inclinations and tempta- 
tions, which, when followed, lead into byways 
and crooked paths, far from the flock and fold 
of Christ ; but by early attention to the witness 
for truth in his own heart, and a due regard for 
the care and counsel of those who watched over 
him for good, he was preserved in his youth 
from those vanities which lead into vexation of 
spirit; and as he grew in years, he grew in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth as it is in 


In the twenty-second year of his age he was 
suitably united in marriage with Eliza, daughter 
of John and Abigail Branson, and settled within 
the limits of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
where he continued a member during the re- 
Thus settled, with an in- 
crease of care and responsibility devolving upon 
him, and with but little of this world’s goods to 
call his own, he did not forget the impressive in- 
junction of our blessed Saviour, “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness ;” and by 
attending thereto, he found the annexed pro- 
mise verified in his own experience: that all 
things necessary should be added. After his 
marriage he occasionally committed to writing 
in the form of a diary, some account of his 
spiritual exercises as he 
The following, without « 
the thirtieth year of his age: 

“ Are there not many who set out in life with 
good intentions, and as they may think, with 
fixed resolutions to lead an upright and godly 
life; who have been willing to make some sacri- 
fices, and favored to overcome many of the 
enemies of their souls’ peace, but who notwith- 
standing have taken up a rest far short of the 
May this be the inquiry of each of 
us who are in the younger and middle walks of 


mainder of his life. 


ourneyed through life. 
ate, was written about 
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life. Is this my present dangerous resting place? 
Are there not sacrifices yet required of me? 
Some besetting sin still lurking within, which 
causes the Divine light to be veiled in great 
measure from my view? David said, I will not 
offer unto the Lord my God an offering that doth 
cost me nothing. He knew that an offering that 
cost nothing, was worth nothing, and that God 
would not accept a lame offering. We also 
know it: why then deceive ourselves and tempt 
God? Annanias and Sapphira aimed to make 
some sacrifice, but were not willing to offer up 
all. This is surely a notable warning for any of 
us who are refusing to give up what we are per- 
suaded is called for at our hands. What a band 
there is amongst us approaching the meridian 
of life, endowed with bright talents which should 
be employed to the honor of Him who gave 
them ; but with respect to some of us is there not 
ground to fear that these talents will be buried 
in the earth? Could we be induced to place a 
proper estimate upon those things which are not 
seen, except with the eye of faith, and which are 
eternal, a less value would attach in our view 
to those perishing things which soon pass away 
forever. Why are we not wise? Why do we 
not consider our latter end ? Why, after making 
some sacrifices and being in many respects con- 
sistent, do we remain far short of the true rest, 
not yet being redeemed from the earth. May 
we seek for Divine help to be raised out of this 
polluted state, giving up all for Christ’s sake 
that we may become his true followers. Will 
any thing short of this avail us in a day that is 
coming, and we know not how near it is at hand, 
when, if we have not peace with God, we would 
give the whole world, were it in our possession, 
to obtain it?” 

Second Month 4th, 1843. “ Attended meeting 
to-day, where comfortable feelings were in some 
measure witnessed ; the wicked were advised to 
forsake their ways, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and turn unto the Lord and He would 
have mercy, and to our God, and He will abund- 
antly pardon. There is much contained in these 
words: I want that we may duly consider our 
ways and ponder the paths in which we walk. 
I trust I am not ignorant nor wholly unthought- 
ful of the danger of unwatchfulness. How strict- 
ly it is enjoined upon us to watch. ‘Let us 
watch and be sober.’ ‘What I say unto you, [ 
say unto all, watch!’ and whilst this state of 
watchfulness is abode in, evil thinking and evil 
speaking is excluded, and He to whom we are 
accountable is honored ; He who is the strength 
of our days and our portion forever. Unto Him 
may we ascribe thanksgiving and praise.” 

Fourth Month 23rd. “A day of strippedness 
and poverty ; almost destitute of that living sub- 
stance which I have sought for. So little fer- 
vency of spirit whilst at meeting that drowsiness 
seemed to be the enemy that I had to contend 
with. Alas! I am ready to exclaim why is it so? 
Perhaps it is in order that I may see how little 
I can do for myself, and how entirely dependent 
I must be on the Lord alone, if I share in any 
degree the light of his glorious countenance.” 

Third Month 9th, 1845. “ Attended meeting 
to-day, and was favored to feel that our Heav- 
enly Father had not wholly forsaken us in our 
stripped and tried condition. This afternoon 
attended the funeral of our departed friend M. 
S., who after a few days illness was summoned 
from works to rewards. Similar occurrences of 
late have not been unfrequent. Some may think 
that the Lord’s hand has been heavy upon them; 
but I trust none will be disposed to murmur or 
call in question his doings: for I believe that 
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mercy has been mingled with judgment; the 
warning voice having been sounded in the ears 
of survivors, be ye also ready ; and if we who are 
spared a little longer are not found in our allot- 
ments at the end of our days, the condemnation 
will be the greater. Oh! that we all may be 
found pursuing the straight and narrow way 
until we arrive at the haven of eternal rest. 
Twelfth Month 16th. “This day, through 
unwatchfulness, the enemy of man’s happiness 
caused me to err in word and feeling ; for which, 
alas, sorrow has taken hold of me. May this 
and similar circumstances teach me, that I am 
no longer safe than while on the watch. I do 
desire that the Lord’s hand may not spare, nor 
his eye pity, until there is an overcoming the 
enemies of my soul’s peace; an attainment that 
I do not expect in my own strength merely.” 
(To be continued.) 


—- so —_—__— 


The Rock-hewn Temple in the Isle of Elephanta. 


The celebrated temple dedicated to the Hindu 
Gods is situated on a small, rocky island in the 
harbor of Bombay. A description of it by Dr. 
Mutchmore of Philadelphia is published in The 
Presbyterian, from which the following is taken. 


As the top of the mountain is reached a great 
ravine appears, the soil and rocks cut down 
together until a level area of two hundred feet 
square is reached, from which the excavations 
are made for the wonderful rock temples. There 
is a perpendicular face of solid trap rock, with- 
out seam or lamination, rising about sixty feet 
from the platform gained by cutting into the 
hill. In this solid trap rock the temple has 
been made by human hands alone. It is the 
work of the sledge, mallet and chisel, and has 
cost as much labor as the building of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and is in many respects a greater 
wonder of the sacrifice of mind, muscle and 
perseverance. The temple consists of two parts, 
a central hall about ninety feet square, four 
aisles or vestibules, each sixteen feet high and 
fifty-four feet long. The roof, which bears the 
top of the mountain up—not less than one 
hundred perpendicular feet of rock and clay— 
is supported on twenty-six pillars—eight of 
them now broken—and sixteen pilasters. These 
have been cut out of the solid rock, as have 
been all the chambers and images. The columns 
that sustain the weight of the mountain are ex- 
quisitely wrought into flutings and figures, and, 
as the rock roof is not entirely level, the columns 
are from fifteen to seventeen feet high, round, 
fluted, octagonal, plain and square, two and a 
half or more feet at the lower end, resting on a 
wider base three feet square. 

Entering the chamber, its object is made 
apparent as a place of worship by the colossal 
three-headed bust on the south wall. This 
colossal form reaches the full height of the 
chamber—fifteen feet—and is cut from the 
same dark trap rock, as hard as the hardest 
flag stones from the Hudson, used for pave- 
ments in the United States. This bust repre- 
sents Shiv, or Siva, who is the leading character 
in all the groups in this rock-hewn temple. The 
front face is Shiv in the character of Brahma, 
the creator; the east face is Shiv in the character 
of Rudra, the destroyer; the face on the west 
side is that of Shiv in the character of Vishnu, 
the preserver; the face in the centre is gentle 
and reposeful. . 

There is in another chamber of this temple, 
on the western aisle, a symbolical group, cut 
from the same hard stone out of which the 
temple and its belongings have been chiselled, 
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the representation of the marriage of Shiv and 
Parvati. The figure of Parvati is one of the 
most symmetrical in proportion in the whole 
temple. Facing this marriage scene is one of 
the most remarkable of all the sculptures. The 
main figure represents Shiv in the terrible form 
assumed when he heard from his first wife, Sita, 
that he was not invited to a sacrifice given by 
her father. The face is marked by succeeding 
flashes of passion, and across the left shoulder 
and down on the thigh hangs a rosary of human 
heads. In another chamber may be seen the 
sculptured forms of Shiv and Parvati seated 
together, surrounded with groups of male and 
female divinities showering down flowers from 
above. The rock is cut into various shapes to 
represent the clouds that rest on the summits of 
Karlas. 

The age of this temple cannot be traced. It 
was hewn in the solid trap rock of the mountain, 
with all its wonderful sculptured forms and 
groups cut, as the chambers were made, out of 
the same material as it stood in the rock. Its 
history goes no further back than the ninth 
century, giving the temple an antiquity of about 
one thousand years. 

seacinnnntiiliitiiiaainnanientie 

ALL strive to keep out of contention and 
strife, for that is like a wind and a storm amongst 
the plants and trees of God ; for the holy men 
and women of God must be patient, and the 
Lamb will have the victory.— George Foz. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 


“On his breast the earth: on his wings and back the 
sky.” —THOREAU. 


BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


To the window of my garret 
Came a bluebird yestermorn, 
And I fancied for a moment 
’Twas the soul of Spring, new born; 
But I heard thy wind, October, 
Sighing like a ghost forlorn ; 
And the gray clouds, full of menace, 
Frowned the dancing leaves to scorn ; 
And the bluebird flew away : 


Flew away ere I could open 
Unto such a heavenly guest 
That old window of my garret, 
Near to which, perhaps, a nest 
Full of bluebirds once was hidden,— 
So, before his Southern quest, 
He had paused for one more visit 
Near the place he loved the best,— 
The old nest where he was born: 


Yes, was born. There is a hollow 
In the apple-tree close by ; 
And the bluebird (who doth carry 
On his back and wings the sky, 
And upon his breast the brown earth 
Of the springtime soft and shy), 
Trusteth often to things hollow— 
Precious hopes,—as you and I 
Oft have done and may again. 


May again? Nay, will do always, 

Let us pray—since far more wise 
Is the habit of believing 

Than the wisdom cynics prize: 
Rather let us be like bluebirds, 

Who, although the brown earth tries 
Up their breasts to spread its color, 

Carry on their wings the skies— 

But my bluebird flew away : 


Flew away; and then this other 

Fancy came: how oft, indeed, 
Heavenly guests unsought might seek us 

In our grayest days of need, 
If we only to the music 

Of their coming wings gave heed! 
But they find our garret windows 

Closed too oft,—and so they speed, 

Like my bluebird, far away ! 
—The Sunday School Times. 


S 

A SOLITARY WAY. 
There is a mystery in human hearts, 
And though we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well, and are beloved, 
To every one of us, from time to time, 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is “ stranger’ to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 

“ There is not one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into ail I feel ;” 

Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 

We wander in a “solitary way,” 

No matter what or where out lot may be; 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 

Must live its inner life in solitude. 


And would you know the reason why this is ? 
It is because the Lord desires our love, 

In every heart He wishes to be first. 

He therefore keeps the secret-key Himself, 
To open all its chambers, and to bless 

With perfect sympathy, and holy peace, 

Each solitary soul which comes to Him. 

So when we feel this loneliness, it is 

The voice of Jesus saying, “Come to Me;” 
And every time we are “ not understood,” 

It is a call to us to come ugain ; 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul, 

And those who walk with Him from day to day 
Can never have “a solitary way.” 


And when beneath some heavy cross you faint, 
And say, “I cannot bear this load alone,” 

You say the truth. Christ made it purposely, 
So heavy that you must return to Him. 

The bitter grief, which “no one understands,” 
Conveys a secret message from the King, 
Entreating you to come to Him again. 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well, 

In all points tempted He can feel with you, 
You cannot come too often, or too near. 

The Son of God is infinite in grace, 

His presence satisfies the longing soul, 

And those who walk with Him from day to day 
Can never have “a solitary way.” 


Ee 


BEYOND THE CROSS. 


Still will we trust, though earth seems dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath his chastening rod; 
Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 

Still will we trust in God! 
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Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 


So from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates: 
Our rough path lead to flower-enamelled meadows, ; 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our crown beyond the cross. 


—Christian Life. 


Fvst (or Faustus) having printed off a consid- 
erable number of copies of the Bible, to imitate 
those which were commonly sold in manuscript, 
undertook the sale of them in Paris, where the 
art of printing was then unknown. As he sold 
his printed copies for sixty crowns, while the 
scribes demanded five hundred, this created 
universal astonishment ; but when he produced 
copies as fast as they were wanted, and also 
lowered his price to thirty crowns, all Paris was 
agitated. 

The uniformity of the copies increased the 
wonder. Informations were given to the magis- 
trates against him as a magician ; his lodgings 
were searched ; and a great number of copies 
being found they were seized. The red ink, 
with which they were embellished, was said to 
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be his blood. It was seriously adjudged that he | some hundreds of miles southward along the 
was in league with the devil; but, on discovering | coast from Zanzibar the traveller reaches the 
his art, the parliament of Paris passed an act to| mouth of the Zambesi. Livingstone sailed up 
discharge him from all persecution, in considera- | this river once, and about a hundred miles from 
tion of his useful invention.— Arvine’s Cyclopedia. | its mouth discovered another river twisting away 
ee. , | northwards among the mountains. The great 
For ‘‘ Tug FRrienp. 
. : explorer was not the man to lose such a chance 
Tropical Africa. of penetrating the interior. He followed this 
The work with the above title, by Henry|river up, and after many wanderings, found 
Drummond, well known in scientific circles,}| himself on the shores of a mighty lake. The 
describes a visit paid by him to the eastern|river is named the Shiré, and the lake—the 
portion of Central Africa. He ascended the | existence of which was quite unknown before, 
Zambesi and Shiré Rivers to Lake Nyassa, and|is Lake Nyassa. Lake Nyassa is 350 miles 
visited the high lands lying between its northern | long; so that, with the Zambesi, the Shiré, and 
end and the southern extremity of Lake Tangan- | this great lake, we have the one thing required 
jika. One of the main points of interest in his| to open up East Central Africa—a water-route 
tittle book, is the insight he gives into the slave | to the interior. But this is not all. Two hun- 
trade, of which the Arabs are the great agents.| dred and fifty miles from the end of Lake 
Professor Drummond says :— Nyassa another lake of still nobler proportions 
“On the longest day of a recent summer | takes up the thread of communication. Lake 
—mid-winter therefore in the tropics—I left | Tanganyika is 450 miles in length. Between 
London. A long railway runs across France, | the lakes stands a lofty plateau, cool, healthy, 
Switzerland, and Italy, brings one in a day or two | accessible, and without any physical barrier to 
to the Mediterranean. Crossing to Alexandria, | interrupt the explorer’s march. By this route 
the traveller strikes across Egypt, over the Nile,| the Victoria Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza 
through the battlefield of Tel-el-Kebir, to the| may be approached with less fatigue, less risk, 
Red Sea, steams down its sweltering length to| and not less speed, than by the overland trail 
Aden, tranships, and, after three lifetimes of| from Zanzibar. At one point, also, along this 
deplorable humiliation in the south-west Mon- | line, one is within a short march of that other 
soons, terminates his sufferings at Zanzibar. great route which must ever be regarded as the 
“Zanzibar is the focus of all East African | trunk-line of the African continent. The water- 
exploration. No matter where you are going|shed of the Congo lies on this Nyassa-Tangan- 
in the interior, you must begin at Zanzibar.| yika plateau. This is the stupendous natural 
Oriental in its appearance, Mohammedan in its| highway on which so much of the future of 
religion, Arabian in its morals, this cesspool of | East Central Africa must yet depend. 
wickedness is a fit capital for the Dark Continent.| “Ten days languid steaming from Zanzibar 
But Zanzibar is Zanzibar simply because it is | brings the traveller to the Zambesi mouth. The 
the only apology for a town on the whole coast. | bar here has an evil reputation, and the port is 
An immense outfit is required to penetrate this | fixed on a little river which flows into the 
shopless and foodless land, and here only can | Indian Ocean slightly to the north, but the 
the traveller make up his caravan. The ivory | upper reaches of which almost join the Zambesi 
and slave trades have made caravaning a pro-|at some distance inland. This port is the 
fession, and everything the explorer wants is to | Portuguese settlement of Quilimane, and here I 
be had in these bazaars, from a tin of sardines | said good-bye to the steamer and to civilization. 
to a repeating rifle. Here the porters, the ne-| Some distance in the interior stands a solitary 
cessity and the despair of travellers, the scum | pioneer mission station of the established church 
of old slave gangs, and the fugitives from justice | of Scotland, and still farther in, on Lake Nyassa, 
from every tribe, congregate for hire.” another outpost of a sister church. My route 
“ Africa, speaking generally, is a vast, ill-| led past both these stations, and I had the good 
formed triangle. It has no peninsulas; it has| fortune to pick up on the way two or three 
almost no islands or bays or fjords. But three | young fellow-countrymen who were going up to 
great inlets, three mighty rivers, piercing it to| relieve the mission staff. For the latter part of 
the very heart, have been allocated by a kind} my journey I was quite alone. All African 
Nature—one to each of its solid sides. On the| work, as a rule, is done single-handed. It is 
north is the river of the past, flowing through | not always easy to find a companion for such a 
Egypt, as Leigh Hunt says, ‘like some grave, | project, and the climate is so pestilential that 
mighty thought threading a dream;’ on the| when two go, you and your friend are simply 
west the river of the future, the not less mys-| nursing each other time about, and the expedi- 
terious Congo; and on the east the little-known | tion never gets on. On the whole, however, 
Zam besi. the solitary course is not to be commended. 
“The physical features of this great continent} An unutterable loneliness comes over one at 
are easily grasped. From the coast a low|times in the great still forests, and there is a 
scorched plain, reeking with malaria, extend|stage in African fever—and every one must 
inland in unbroken monotony for two or three | have fever—when the watchful hand of a friend 
hundred miles. This is succeeded by mountains} may make the difference between life and 
slowly rising into a plateau some 2000 or 3000 | death.” 
feet high ; and this, at some hundreds of miles} “ Breakfast and luncheon and dinner are all 
distance, forms the pedestal for a second plateau | the same in Africa. There is no beef, nor 
as high again. This last plateau, 4000 to 5000 | mutton, nor bread, nor flour, nor sugar, nor salt, 
feet high, may be said to occupy the whole of} nor anything whatever, except an occasional 
Central Africa. It is only on the large scale, | fowl, which an Englishman can eat. Hence 
however, that these are to be reckoned plateaux | the enormous outfit which he must carry with 
at all. When one is upon them he sees nothing| him. No one has any idea of what can be had 
but mountains and valleys and plains of the|in tins till he camps out abroad. Every con- 
ordinary type, covered for the most part with | ceivable, digestible and indigestible is to be had 
forest. tinned, every form of fish, flesh, fowl and game, 
“T have said that Nature has supplied each | every species of vegetable and fruit, every soup, 
side of Africa with one great river. By going | sweet and entree.” 


After reaching the Zambesi, our traveller 
embarked on a little steamer of the African 
Lakes Company (an English Commercial Asso- 
ciation) which was to take him up the Shiré 
River to Lake Nyassa. The Zambesi is the 
great river of Eastern Africa, and after the 
Congo, the Nile, and the Niger, the most im- 
portant on the continent. Rising in the far 
interior among the marshes of Lake Dilolo, 
and gathering volume from the streams which 
flow from the high lands connecting the north 
of Lake Nyassa with Inner Angola, it curves 
across the country for over a thousand miles 
like an attenuated letter S, and before its four § 
great mouths empty the far-travelled waters into i 
the Indian Ocean, drains an area of more than } 
half a million square miles. As it cuts its way 
down the successive steps of the central plateaux 
its usually placid current is interrupted by 
rapids, narrows, cascades and cataracts, corre- i 
sponding to the plateau edges, so that like all 
the rivers of Africa, it is only navigable in 
stretches of one or two hundred miles at a time. 

“Next afternoon, our little vessel left the 
Zambesi in its wake and struck up a fine, lake- 
like expansion to the north, which represents 
the mouth of the Shiré. Narrower and deeper, | 
the tributary is a better stream for navigation 
than the Zambesi. The scenery also is really f 
fine, especially as one nears the mountains of 
the plateau, and the strange peoples and animals 
along the banks occupy the mind with perpetual 











































































































































interests. The hippopotami prowling round the 
boat, and tromboning at us within pistol-shot, 
kept us awake at night; and during the day 
we could see elephants, buffaloes, deer, and 
other large game wandering about the banks. 
To see the elephant at home is a sight to 
remember. The stupendous awkwardness of 
the menagerie animal, as if so large a creature 
were quite a mistake, vanishes completely when 
you watch him in his native haunts. Here he 
is as nimble as a kitten, and you see how per- 
fectly this moving mountain is adapted to its 
habitat—how such a ponderous monster, indeed, 
is as natural to those colossal grasses as a rabbit 
to an English park.” 

“The question of the disappearance of the 
elephant here and throughout Africa, is, as 
everyone knows, only one of a few years. It is 
hard to think why this kindly and sagacious 
creature should have to be exterminated ; why 
this vast store of animal energy, which might be i 
turned into so much useful work, should be lost i 
to civilization. But the causes are not difficult 
to understand. The African elephant has never 
been successfully tamed, and is therefore a failure 
as a source of energy. As a source of ivory, on 
the other hand, he has been but too great a 
success. The cost of ivory at present is about 
half-a-sovereign per pound. An average tusk 
weighs from twenty to thirty pounds. Each 
animal has two, and in Africa both male and 
female carry tusks. The average elephant is { 
therefore worth in pounds sterling the weight 
in pounds avoirdupois of one of his tusks. I 
have frequently seen single tusks turning the 
scale upon ninety pounds, the pair in this case 
being worth nearly £100 sterling,—so that a 
herd of elephants is about as valuable as a gold 
mine. The temptation to sacrifice the animal 
for his tusks is therefore great; and as he be- 
comes scarcer he will be pursued by the hunter 
with ever-increasing eagerness. But the truth is, 
sad though the confession be, the sooner the last 
elephant falls before the hunter’s bullet the better 
for Africa. Ivory introduces into the country 
at present an abnormal state of things. Upon 
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this one article is set so enormous a premium 
that none other among African products secures 
the slightest general attention; nor will almost 
anyone in the interior condescend to touch the 
normal wealth, or develop the legitimate indus- 
tries of the country, so long as a tusk remains. 
In addition to this, of half the real woes which 
now exist in Africa, ivory is at the bottom.” 

“For every tusk an Arab trader purchases 
he must buy, borrow or steal a slave to carry it 
to the coast. Domestic slavery is bad enough, 
but now begins the long slave-march with its 
untold horrors—horrors instigated and _per- 
petuated almost solely by the traffic in ivory. 
The extermination of the elephant, therefore, 
will mark one stage at least in the closing up 
of the slave trade. The elephant has done 
much for Africa. The best he can do now for 
his country is to disappear for ever.” 

(To be continued.) 


Beauty constantly unveils herself, if we only 
have eyes to see her. The gorgeous tints and 
deep shadows thrown by the setting sun at this 
season glorify our squarest and ugliest city 
tenements till they glitter like the golden 
palace of a Bagdad caliph. A certain literary 
man, compelled to spend the summer in the 
city, sought intercourse with nature and nature’s 
God by retiring daily to a shady corner in one 
of our most frequented “squares.” The little 
green bench he sat upon was not very promising 
either as an oratory or a place for scientific 
study. Nevertheless, within a few weeks he 
became delightfully familiar with the teeming 
life of insect, plant, and bird, which centered 
about that bench. He identified several species 
of rare insects, and made observations of their 
habits which are not without permanent scientific 
value. Meanwhile, having a devout heart, he 
learned deeper and delightfuler lessons concern- 
ing things invisible. Neither Beauty, Knowledge 
nor Spiritual Life has “ gone on vacation.” —WN. 
Y. Christian Advocate. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Habits of the Rattlesnake-—A writer in Forest 
and Stream says that on the great plains of 
Nebraska, and in the mountains of Wyoming, 
he has frequently teased the Rattlesnake with 


sticks. If the Rattler coils up he will not 
strike, but, if crowded, will uncoil and glide 
away; but if he is closely followed, he will 
crumple himself up in zig-zag folds, strike 
viciously, and then draw back for another 
spring. They frequently strike three or four 
times in succession, with such rapidity that 
their movements can hardly be followed by the 
eye. They do not jump, as is generally sup- 
posed, but simply straighten themselves out to 
their full length. Though poisonous in the ex- 
treme, the Rattler is not generally vicious, but 
if left to themselves will glide quietly away. 
They never strike without first sounding their 
rattle. 

The same writer says, that it is reported that 
there are no poisonous serpents, insects or plants, 
on the shores and islands of Puget Sound; and 
his own observations in his hunting and fishing 
excursions in that section of country confirm 
the truth of the statement. 


Eggs of Fishes.—Many fish deposit their spawn 
upon the shoals of the sea-shores or upon the 
beds of shallow inland streams; but we now 
know that there are many marine species which 
deposit their eggs at the surface of the ocean, 
where they float until incubation is complete. 


In 1864 Professor G. A. Sars, of Norway, first 
discovered that the eggs of the Cod floated at 
the surface. Since .then large additions have 
been made to our knowledge of floating eggs. 
Many of these are kept in position by drops of 
oil, which render them lighter than the water. 

Among the fishes which produce floating ova 
are the Cod, Mackerel, Spanish Mackerel, Bonito, 
Haddock, &c. A very curious and interesting 
contrivance for causing the ova to float, which, 
owing to their weight would otherwise sink, is 
resorted to by the beautiful Paradise fish of 
China. The male fish constructs a floating raft 
by expelling from his mouth bubbles of air 
coated with a fatty secretion, which, collecting 
on the surface, cling together, until a raft of 
viscid scum several inches in extent is formed. 
After the eggs of the female are deposited on 
the bottom in the usual manner, the male collects 
them in his mouth and ejects them into this 
frothy receptacle, which he keeps in constant 
repair, and preserves its bouyancy by additional 
frothy bubbles, until the young fry are hatched 
out, which occurs in about two days. 

Another method of floating the ova is that of 
the Lophius or Goose-fish—the eggs, numbering 
ahout 50,000, are enclosed in a ribbon-shaped, 
gelatinous mass about a foot wide and 40 feet 
in length, which floats near the surface. 

The eggs of the little Black-headed Minnow 
and of the Goldfish are adhesive; and the 
male fish takes them one by one and fastens 
them to the leaves and stems of water-plants. 
Other species deposit their spawn in masses, 
which adhere to sea-weeds and other submerged 
objects. The eggs of the Sharks and Rays are 
four-sided horny cases two or three inches in 
length, with long filaments at the corners which 
coil about sea-weeds, &c. 

The eggs of the Myxine or Hag-fish are en- 
veloped in horny cases, provided at each end 
with the filaments which end in triple hooks 
by which they attach themselves to each other 
and to foreign objects. In some of the flying 
fishes the eggs are entirely covered with delicate 
threads which entwine with each other, and 
they are thus held together in considerable 
masses. 

The Stickleback and several other fishes con- 
struct nests in which the eggs are deposited, 
and which are carefully guarded by the male 
fish, until the young are hatched.—Dr. J. A. 
Henshall in the Journal of the Cincinnati Society 
of Natural History. 

The Feather-Cloaks of Hawaii.—The old war 
cloaks and helmets were made of feathers— 
“Each feather fastened separately into a loop 
of fine string, so that the inside of the cloak 
resembled a closely woven net, while on the 
surface the feathers are laid as smoothly as on 
the living bird, forming a rich glossy fabric. 

“These cloaks and helmets were reserved for 
the highest chiefs, on the most ceremonious oc- 
casions. 

“One very rare and precious feather was 
especially reserved for the king, who alone had 
the privilege of wearing a cloak of these glossy 
golden treasures; and as each bird only yields 
two, the slaughter of these innocents involved 
by the making of one royal robe is something 
horrible to contemplate, and the value of the gar- 
ment is inestimable. In fact, such a cloak was 
a priceless heirloom ; and though his Hawaiian 
Majesty now appears in full American uniform, 
the feather cloak of the great Kamehameha is 
still worn as the coronation robe, and at the 
opening of Parliament it is spread as a symbolic 
covering on the throne. It is in charge of the 


king’s sister, Kamakaeha, as Mistress of the 
Robes. It is eleven feet in width and five feet 
in length, one sheet of lustrous gold, gorgeous to 
behold. 

“ But only think of the number of birds rep. 
resented by such a garment! Why, about a 
thousand feathers are required to make a /ei, or 
necklace, which when finished, is not very at- 
tractive, the feathers being strung together so 
as to make a round necklace, which is rather 
suggestive of frayed-out silk. But then no com- 
moner could possess so valuable a jewel, so the 
feather /ei holds its place in the regalia. The 
leis, however, are often made of small round 
yellow feathers, which are very inferior in value 
to the sharp-pointed royal feather. The bird 
which yields this priceless treasure is the Oo, 
or royal bird, a species of honey-sucker, peculiar 
to certain mountainous districts of these isles, 
It is of a glossy black, and its tiny golden feath- 
ers lie underneath the wing, one on either side, 

“The birds are now very rare, though the 
method of gathering the annual harvest does 
not now involve their destruction. It was the 
great Kamehameha I. who first thought of say- 
ing their lives, and ordered the bird-catchers 
to set the birds free when they had plucked 
the two coveted feathers. So now cunning fow- 
lers go to the mountains frequented by the Oo, 
and set up long poles, well baited, and smeared 
with a very adhesive sort of bird-lime. On 
these the birds alight and are captured, robbed 
of their precious little yellow gems, and then 
set free again. The feathers are only an inch 
long, sharp-pointed and very delicate. Five sell 
for six shillings. So you can easily understand 
that at that valuation the royal feather-cloak 
is as costly a crown jewel as could be worn by 
any sovereign. Certainly so much human labor 
was a expended on the setting of any dia- 
mond.” 


Sturgeon Fishing in Russia.—The fisheries on 
the Volga are situated near. the mouth of the 
river. Cords furnished with large fish-hooks are 
attached to long cables and sunk to the bottom 
of the river. The eggs are made into caviare, 
by soaking in strong brine, and afterwards drain- 
ing and drying. Large quantities of it are 
exported. 

Theswimming bladders of the fish are separated 
from the internal skin, cut lengthways, and 
made up into tablets or small rolls, which con- 
stitute almost the whole of the isinglass which 
is consumed in Europe. Mixed with glue it is 
of great adhesive power, and is used for uniting 
broken glass and porcelain. The fat of the 
sturgeon when fresh is used for oil and butter, 
and is largely consumed by the inhabitants of 
southern Russia. The skin is used as leather; 
and in some cases, the skin of the young fish, 
when it is thoroughly cleaned and well dried, is 
a substitute for window-glass in parts of Russia 
and of Tartary. 


i io 


Items. 


War Expenditure of Great Britain.—At a Peace 
Conference recently held in Bradford, England, the 
following statement was made, as reported in 
Herald of Peace. “ The expenditure of Great Britain 
upon the army and navy alone—leaving out of 
question the sum we were called upon to pay in the 
shape of interest on and reduction of our National 
Debt—was over 900,000,000/. during thirty years, 
the average lifetime in this country. Consequently, 
during a single lifetime we impoverished the people 
to a figure very much larger than the total of our 
National Debt, which we regarded as such a vast 
and immovable burden. One fact more, Out of 
every 20s. collected into the national exchequer 1n 
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the shape of taxation, 16s. was swallowed up by war 
expenditure and the interest on the National Debt, 
and less than 4s. was required for carrying on every 
branch of the civil government.” 


A French Missionary’s Courage-—One anecdote 
will illustrate the character of the French mission- 
ary explorer: He was telling his guest the story of 
a terrible crisis among hostile natives, saying, “We 
were all but lost!” “ But,” interrupted Major Pinto, 
“vou had devoted and well-armed native followers, 
and could easily have overcome that difficulty.” 
“Not without bloodshed,” said the missionary ; 
“and I could not kill a man even to save my own 
life.’ I was astonished as I listened, for this was a 
type of manhood perfectly new to me. I could not 
understand how, in that fervent southern organiza- 
tion, there could exist a cool courage that I tried 
jn yain to grasp. It was the courage of the early 
wartyrs, which it is given to few to fathom and ex- 

rience. For myself, I confess I do not fathom it, 
although it none the less compels my admiration. 
Here was a man, crossing the dangerous wilds of 
Africa unarmed, or, more correctly speaking, only 
with a cane scarcely strong enough to cut down the 
blades of grass he met on his path! He possesses 
acourage and a reliance on Divine protection, which 
I grieve not to call my own.—Mayjor Pinto’s “ How 
Icrossed Africa.” 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, (Smaller Body.)—Kansas 
Yearly Meeting began at Spring River, Kansas, 
with a session of Ministers and Elders, on Fifth-day, 
the 25th of Tenth Month, 1888. 

The Yearly Meeting opened with a meeting for 
worship at 10 o’clock on Sixth-day, the 26th. After 
acomfortable opportunity for worship with open 
shutters, the meeting entered upon the transaction 
of the business. 

Epistles were received from all the corresponding 
Yearly Meetings. The comfort derived from the 
reading of the epistolary correspondence affords 
continuous evidence that the Divine blessing still 
rests upon this bond of fellowship and official com- 
munication between the meetings of Friends who 
are concerned to maintain the ancient standard of 
Quakerism. 

On Seventh-day the Representatives reported the 
names of Cyrus W. Harvey and Levi Bowles for 
clerk and assistant, and they were appointed for 
another year. 

The public meetings on First-day were well at- 
tended by the public, and were felt to be occasions 
of comfort. 

On Second-day morning the meeting entered 
upon the consideration of the state of Society as 
shown by the answers to the queries. The counsel 
offered by exercised Friends, was marked rather 
more than usual with a pleading, that Friends might 
8% submit to the operations of Divine grace that all 
our deficiencies might be removed, and way thus 
made for successful labor in the spreading of the 
Truth as held by Friends. 

One marked feature of the Yearly Meeting was 
the increased opportunities given for religious wor- 
ship throughout the Yearly Meeting; nearly all the 
business sessions were preceded by a period of wor- 
ship as is usual for the first day of Yearly Meeting, 
and two large and favored night meetings were held 
during the course of the Yearly Meeting. Much 
comfort was found in this variation from the usual 
custom of our meetings. 

A large committee was appointed “to visit all our 
tubordinate meetings and families; and labor by 
appointing meetings, as Truth may open the way.” 

The committee appointed last year to endeavor 
to increase the subscription of seven hundred and 
sixty dollars made last year, to one thousand dollars, 
according to the terms of subscription, made report 
that the amount subscribed by Friends of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting had reached nearly thirteen hun- 
dred dollars. This fund is in the nature of an en- 
owment, the interest only to be used in aiding poor 
children of Kansas Yearly Meeting in obtaining an 
education in Friends’ schools. As Kansas Friends 
have now made liberal subscription to aid their own 
Poor, it is very desirable that Friends in other 
Places, who have the means, may make additions 
to this Fund, so that in the future all Friends’ chil- 
ten may be educated in Friends’ schools. 
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The Committee of Education report but one 
Friends’ school, (Spring River Academy, ) sustained 
last year. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting closed on 
Fourth-day, Tenth Month 31st, and adjourned to 
meet at Emporia next year. — Condensed from 
Western Friend. 


Meetings in Burlington Quarter.—Much interest 
has been awakened in Burlington Quarter by the 
labors of the Committees of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, who have held nine public meetings, 
and attended most or all of the Particular Meetings 
within its limits. A communication, dated Eleventh 
Mo. 30th, refers to these labors, from which we gather, 
that the two public meetings at Columbus were es- 
pecially favored, the hall in that place being nearly 
filled both times, although the last one was ona 
very wet evening. ‘‘ The presence of the dear Master 
was sensibly felt to be with us, and more undivided 
attention and perfect quiet I never witnessed in any 
meeting of Friends. Our views in regard to bap- 
tism, were very clearly set forth at the last one, and 
earnest prayers were offered for an awakening, and 
a closer walk with God. It might truly be said, 
‘There was united labor for Truth’s honor.’ After 
the meeting the people seemed loath to leave, and 
several said they were well paid for coming; one 
woman, a Presbyterian, said ‘she had been at a 
good many gospel meetings, but never to one where 
she felt so sensibly the solemnizing effect of the 
Spirit present with us;’ adding, ‘if I am ever any- 
thing but a Presbyterian, it will be an Orthodox 
Friend.’ There was a great desire expressed for 
more such meetings.” 

At Burlington Quarterly Meeting, which was 
held the day following, there was a united travail 
of soul for the prosperity of Zion, and the enlarge- 
ment of her borders. The young and strong were 
affectionately pleaded with to be willing to lay aside 
everything that was hindering them from a full sur- 
render of their all to the Lord, who had gifts to dis- 
pense to his willing and obedient children. Prayer 
was offered in brokenness of spirit, and such was 
the tenderness that prevailed that tears flowed from 
many in the assembly. The shutters were raised 
in the second meeting, that all might hear the ex- 
cellent testimony forwarded by Chesterfield Month- 
ly Meeting in regard to our late valued Friend, 
Henry Wood. “ After the meeting,” says our in- 
formant, “there seemed such a tender gravity on 
many faces, I have concluded there was much yet 
to encourage us to go forward.” 
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In the last number of Tue Frrenp an article 
was published which gave an outline of the pro- 
ceedings in reference to the selling of part of 
the Sioux Reservation in Dakota; and of the 
rejection by the Sioux of the terms of purchase 
offered by the United States. A friend, who is 
well informed on matters affecting the interests 
of the Indians, says :— 

“T have understood that the 60 Indians which 
came on to Washington, were brought by the 
Commissioners at a few days’ notice. They were 
not selected and appointed by their own people 
in a regular way to represent them, but were 
such as the agent chose.” 

If these 60 Indians had been so overawed by 
any pressure brought to bear upon them at 
Washington, as to have agreed to the terms of 
the bill passed by Congress, their consent would 
not have given any legal sanction to the measure. 
Because both the treaty of 1868 and the bill 
itself require the written assent of three-fourths 
of the adult male members of the Sioux nation 
to make valid any agreement for the sale of 
their land. 

In connection with this subject it may be 
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mentioned that a correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of Eleventh Month 13th, writing 
from Washington, says that it is supposed that 
the report to Congress of the Commissioners 
appointed to treat with the Sioux respecting the 
sale, will contain a recommendation that the 
price asked by the Indians who were at Wash- 
ington ($1.25 per acre) be granted, “and the 
reservations thrown open without further attempt 
to gain their consent.” 

The only ground which occurs to us on which 
honorable men (and we should be sorry to think 
the Commissioners were not such) could justify 
to themselves such a deliberate ignoring of 
solemn treaty obligations as are involved in 
opening the reservation to settlement in defi- 
ance of the will of its present owners, is—that 
they they regard the Indians as children, who 
are not capable of judging what is to their own 
advantage, and that, therefore, it is right to 
force them into measures which they are un- 
willing to adopt. 

Such despotic measures are essentially un- 
just in themselves; and if our Government can 
be influenced to ignore its own agreements, it 
will be a proof that the “righteousness which 
exalteth a nation” does not fully govern its 
counsels; and it will tend to depress the hope 
of the continued prosperity and happiness of 
our beloved country, which every true Christian 
must believe to depend on the favor and pro- 
tection of the Almighty. Sin is not only “a 
reproach to any people,” but it always brings 
with it punishment in some form. 

In an Appeal to our fellow-citizens, on behalf 
of the “Colored Races,” issued by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1858, occurs the following 
paragraph :— 


“It is one of the fixed laws of the moral 
government of the Sovereign Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, attested by experience and by Holy 
Scripture, that wickedness and oppression are, 
sooner or later, followed by his just judgments. 
The annals of those that have preceded us 
furnish abundant evidence that national sins 
have ever incurred national calamities; and 
that a course of iniquity and violence, however 
prosperous for a time, has eventually terminated 
in disgrace and ruin.” 


The principal object of that Address was to 
endeavor to awaken the consciences of the 
people of the United States to the evils of the 
system of slavery. Only three years after it 
was issued, the war between the North and the 
South broke out, caused by slavery, and inflict- 
ing on this country a terrible loss of property 
and life, in which we may trace a “just judg- 
ment” of the Almighty on the “ wickedness and 
oppression” which had preceded it. 

The same Address says, “It will hardly be 
denied by any one acquainted with the — 
that a vast amount of injustice and other wicked- 
ness has been perpetuated in the intercourse of 
the whites with the Indians, for which a heavy 
load of responsibility rests upon the nation. 
These feeble and defenceless remnants of the 
tribes who once possessed the soil upon which 
we have grown rich, have strong claims on our 
sympathy and Christian liberality; and every 
principle of religion and humanity dictates, 
that in their weakness and destitution they 
should be treated with kindness and generosity.” 

If the sale of a portion of the Sioux Reserva- 
tion would be to the interest of its present 
owners, we believe the only just and righteous 
course would be to so arrange the terms of sale 
as to be satisfactory to the Indians themselves, 
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so that of their own free will they would sign an 
agreement to that effect; and not to sanction 
any fraud or oppression in procuring their 
signatures,—still less to violate the treaty of 
1868, and take by force the land which is right- 
fully their own. 

Such a violation would (so far as the ex- 
ample of the Government was concerned) lower 
the respect of its citizens for the obligations of 
morality, and tend to encourage selfish and 
unprincipled men in carrying out schemes for 
their own emolument at the expense of those 
who might be unable to protect themselves. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Congress reassembled on the 3rd 
instant. The President’s message was received in both 
Houses and read. Those portions relating to the sur- 
plus, tariff revision and fisheries were listened to with 
close attention by both Republicans and Democrats. 
In the Senate the message was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

In his message the President reiterates and empha- 
sises the views he has previously expressed in regard 
to the tariff and the dangers to be apprehended from 
the surplus in the Treasury. A “just and sensible re- 
vision” of the tariff is recommended. He also ad- 
vises an amendment to our naturalization laws. 

The public debt statement shows that the debt was 
increased $11,199,817 during the Eleventh Month. 
The total cash in the Treasury is $612,784,621.91. 
“There is, of course, no actual increase in the debt 
itself, but merely a reduction in the cash in the Trea- 
sury available for the payment of the debt.” 

Wealth in the South is estimated to have increased 
fully fifteen per cent. during the past eight years, and 
great industrial development is now in progress. 

Fully 8,000 miles of railroad will have been con- 
structed this year in the United States, and the pros- 

ects are that next year will witness a large increase 
in these operations. 

A telegram from Sauk Centre, Minnesota, to the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press says, the true source of the Missis- 
sippi River has at last been discovered by parties liv- 
ing at that place. “ It is two small lakes, one of which 
they named Lake Josephine. The lakes are fed by 
many small creeks, and their waters are emptied into 
Lake Glazier, which lake was discovered by Captain 
William Glazier, who claimed it to be the source of 
the Father of Waters.” 

A large vein of coal has been discovered eight miles 
south of Chamberlain, Dakota. 

At Parkersburg, Penn., two houses are being erected 
which will have paper walls, paper partitions and 
paper roofs. 

According to Bradstreet, reports from all the im- 
— cranberry raising districts indicate a short crop. 

rices are accordingly high, so that the growers are 
likely to realize as much as last year, when they put 
more fruit on the market. The Boston G/obe reports 
for Southeastern Massachusetts that the Carver, 


to have founded off Cohasset, Massachusetts, on the 
25th ultimo. An immense amount of wreckage has 
come ashore. There is no news of the crew, which 
comprised 18 men. 

Yellow fever has not entirely disappeared in Jack- 
sonville, Florida ; 23 new cases having been reported 
for the week ending Twelfth Month 3rd. There was 
also 3 deaths. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 302, a de- 
crease of 43 from the previous week, and a decrease of 
16 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 165 were males and 137 
females : 45 died of consumption ; 28 of diseases of the 
heart ; 25 of pneumonia; 14 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 13 of convulsions ; 12 of old age; 
12 of inflammation of the brain; 10 of cancer and 9 of 
scarlet fever. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 44’s, 108}; 4's, reg., 1273; 
coupon, 1283; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 10 3-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and weak under 
excessive supplies. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family, at $4.75; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $5.50; 
250 barrels winter patent, at $6.15 a $6.25, and 375 bbls. 
Minnesota patent, at $6.75 a $6.85. Quotations: West- 
ern and Pennsylvania superfine, $3.50 a $3.75 ; do., do., 
extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 winter family, $4.10 a $4.50; 
Pennsylvania family, $4.624 a $4.90; Pennsylvania 
roller process, $5 a $5.50; Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.25; 
do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; Indiana, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.25; do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; St. Louis and 
Southern Ilinois, clear, $4.75 a $5.25; do. do., straight, 
$5.25 a $5.50; winter patent, fair to choice, $5.75 a 
$6.40; Minnesota, clear, $4.65 a $5.25; do., straight, 
$5.50 a $6.25; do., patent, $6.50 a $7. Rye flour was 
dull and easier. Small sales at $3.65 a $3.70 per bar- 
rel for choice. 

Grain.—No., 2 red wheat, $1.01 a $1.014. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 44 a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 344 cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 2} a 3§ cts.; tat cows, 2 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 24 a 3} cts. Lambs, 4a 
6 ets. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos 73 a 7? cts; fair Westerns, 


7} cts.; State, 6% 
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§ a 73 cts.; common Westerns, 7 a 
a7 cts. 

Milch cows were in fair request at $30 a $55. 

Milch calves were active at 5 a 8 cts. 

ForEIGN.—On the night of the 3d instant the House 
of Commons went into committee on the Irish estimates. 
An appropriation of £12,707 was asked in order to 
complete the sum of £40,707, for expenses of the Irish 
Secretary’s office. John E. Ellis (Liberal) moved that 
the amount asked be reduced by £425, his purpose 
being to raise a general debate on Secretary Balfour’s 
administration. 

The committee investigating the circumstances of 
the arrest of D. Sheehy, M. P., by an Irish constable, 
in the precincts of the House of Commons, has heard 
the Chief Inspector of Parliamentary Police, who said 
that if the constable’s business had been known he 


Mediterranean, about 330 miles. It will cost about 
$130,000,000. The depth will be 27 feet, so as to 
admit the largest ships. 

Hertenstein, President of Switzerland, who recently 
underwent the amputation of his right leg, because of 
disease of the arteries, died on the 27th of last month, 

The Vatican has received hundreds of telegrams 
inquiring whether the Pope intends to quit Rome, 
Cardinal Rampolia has replied to the Nuncios abroad 
that nothing has been decided upon. 

Eastern Siberia has closed its doors against Chinese 
immigration. The Government of the Russian Proy- 
inces of the Amoor has proposed to restrict the entry 
of Chinese , with this statement :—“ The Manchurians 
form an element which is dangerous to the interests of 
our Russian colonists, as by their intelligence, indus- 
try, endurance and frugality, competition of any foreign 
labor system whatever with their’s is presented.” 

It is reported that the Chinese lepers in British 
Columbia have communicated the leprosy to the In- 
dians in that province. The Indian population js 
about 40,000, and it is feared the aborigines will be 
nearly exterminated within a quarter of a century by 
the terrible Oriental malady. > 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoor StaGeE.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WrtiraMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


WanTeEpD. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont 
Hannah Tatum, - 7 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


Co., Ohio. 


“ “ 


Diep, Twefth Mo. 30th, 1887, at his residence, near 
Smyrna, Ohio, Amos Hips, aged 79 years, a member 
of Flushing Monthly and Guernsey Particular Meet- 
ing, Belmont Co., Ohio. He removed with his parents, 
William and Mary Hibbs, at the age of six years, 
from Loudon County, Va. He was a consistent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends during his long and 
eventful life; and died trusting in his Saviour, having 
borne his affliction and suffering of body with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. 

, at his residence, Wellington, Ontario, Fifth 
Mo. 12th, 1888, Jupau B. HutcHinson, a member and 
elder of West Lake Monthly and Wellington Particu- 
lar Meeting of Friends. His illness was short but 
painful, which he bore with Christian fortitude and 
patience. After atime all pain left him, and he quietly 
and peacefully passed away, in the 67th year of his age. 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

——, at Atlantic City, N. J., on Ninth Mo. 29th, 


1888, Lyp1A SHARPLEss, daughter of George and the 
late Amy Sharpless, aged 43 years, a member of Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. It was her lot to 
spend many of the latter years of her life from home, 
filling positions in families of Friends, for which she 
was peculiarly well fitted. For several years she was 
a highly valued assistant in the Frankford Asylum, 
and latterly resided at Gurney Cottage, Atlantic City, 
a branch of that Institution, occupying an important 
post, which it is believed she filled acceptably to all. 
The humble and conscientious manner in which she 
was concerned to perform all her duties, gave evidence 


Marion, Rochester, Middleboro and Mattapoisett crops 
on the whole will about equal their total products of 
one year ago. On Cape Cod the crop is considerably 
below that of last year. West Barnstable usually ranks 
next to Wareham in the number of shipments, and 
there they have shipped several thousand less than 
one year ago. Harwich in another large cranberry- 
growing town, and it is there where the vine and fire 
worms did much damage early in the season. The 
total southern Plymouth County and Cape Cod crop 
last year was 83,500 barrels. This year, from the best 
estimates made, the total crop will fall short 10,000 to 
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would not have been admitted to the House. After 
the examination of other witnesses, the inquiry was 
adjourned. 

In a political speech delivered in Mid-Lothian, 
Scotland, last week, Lord Salisbury said :—* I earnestly 
hope the day is not far distant when women also 
will bear their share in voting for members in the 
political world and in determining the policy of the 
country. I can conceive of no argument by which 
they are excluded. It is obvious they are abundantly 
as fit as many who now possess suffrage, by knowledge, 
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15,000 barrels. The New Jersey crop is only an aver- 
age one, and the many and large wild bogs of Wisconsin 
are yielding up but a small portion of what is con- 
sidered an average crop in that large cranberry-grow- 
ing district. 

The shut-down in the coal mines along the Monon- 
gahela River began on the Ist instant, the operators 
having all signed the agreement. The suspension, 
which will throw thousands of men out of a is ex- 
pected to last for a long time. It is announced that 
the 6000 miners of the river will hold a Convention in 
Monongahela City to take steps, if necessary, to make 
the shut-down general. They will also move towards 
securing the co-operation of the miners of the Kana- 
wha region. 

The steam collier Allentown, owned by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, is reported 


by training and by character, and their influence is 
likely to weigh in a direction, which, in an age so 
material as ours, is exceedingly valuable, namely, in 
the direction of morality and religion.” 

Thomas Sexton was on the Ist instant re-elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin by the unanimous vote of the 
Aldermen. 

- The French Budget Committee has assented to the 

lans of Freycinet and Peytral, Ministers of War and 
Fievees respectively, for an extra war budget of a 
millard of francs. The allotments for 1889 amount to 
125,000,000 francs. 

De Lesseps has published an appeal to the patriotism 
of his countrymen to subscribe for Panama Canal bonds 
and thus insure the success of the work, which, he says, 
will enrich France as the Suez Canal did. 

A grand canal is now proposed to extend from 
Bordeaux on the Atlantic coast to Narbonne on the 


that she was favored with access to the source of all 
good; and building upon this foundation she became 
a sterling character, and a bright example in life, be- 
loved by all who knew her. In reflecting upon her 
humble Christian walk, the language seems applicable, 
“ Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me, and to him that 
ordereth his conversation aright, will I show the sal- 
vation of God.” To her many friends who remain, 
her memory is precious. The interment took place at 
Friends’ burying ground, London Grove, on the 2nd of 
Tenth Month, in the presence of a large company of 
friends, 

, on the 19th ultimo, at Campbell, Florida, after 
a short illness, WiLL1AM P., son of Isaac and Mary B. 
Morgan, in the 25th year of his age. He had been in 
creasingly serious of latter time, and was favored to 
feel before the close, a precious evidence that he woul 
be permitted to enter into rest, trusting in Christ.” 





